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SERMON DCCIII. 
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THE POWER OF CHRIST OVER HIS LIFE. 


“No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself, I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again.—Joun x. 18, 


Ovr Lord here speaks of His human life. This no man had 
power to take from Him; but He had power of Himself to lay 
it down, and take it again. 

The text was one of those sayings which led many of the Jews, 
who listened to the discourse to which it belongs, to affirm that 
He who uttered it was mad. Their ideas of the Messiah were 
altogether earthly. When therefore the true Messiah spake of 
oo his life, and taking it again, they were ready to ask, 
** He hath a devil, and is mad; why hear ye him ?” 

But the text throws convincing light upon one of the most im- 
| ser doctrines of Revelation,—the Divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. A doctrine may often be established, per- 
haps more convincingly, by passages which were not uttered or 
written expressly to assert it, but which necessarily imply it, or 
are even so founded upon the doctrine that they have no intel- 
ligible import if that be denied. The doctrine of the Messiah’s 
Divinity is interwoven with the teachings of the Bible. In the 
text it was not the Saviour’s object to assert His Divinity; but, 
having declared that His Father loves Him, because He lays 
down Hie life for His people, He takes occasion to make express 


mention of His absolute power over His human life. Now the 

death of Christ has sometimes been alleged as an argument 

against His Divinity. Indeed the — of reconciling his 

dying with his being God probably very o 
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en occurs to some 
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minds. But viewed aright, viewed in the light which the text 

throws upon the subject, instead of being an objection, His 

— becomes an unanswerable argument in proof of His being 
ivine. 

I. First, we are to consider Christ’s power over His life, in lay- 
ing it down, as a proof of His being God. “No man taketh it 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.” Now, does such a power as 
Jesus Christ here claims belong to mere human nature, as one of 
its easential properties? The question needs only to be asked ; 
for we never feel our impotence more than in respect to preserving 
and prolonging our own lives, when disease commences its ravages, 
or the weapon of death, in the hand of an assassin or a madman, 
is pointed at our heart. If then we deny the Divinity of the Re- 
deemer, does it not shut us up to the profane conclusion, that He 
was distinguished from other men, only by assuming a more boast- 
ful tone, and claiming higher prerogatives, by less frequently and 
explicitly acknowledging His dependence on God? Put such 
language into the mouth of a mere man or dependent creature, as 
we find the Saviour using on almost every page of the Gospel, 
and it would be profane Senstio: nay, it Bin * be nothing less 
than blasphemy,—the very interpretation which the unbelieving 
Jews put upon His language, when He said, “I and my Father 
are one :” they even tovk up stones to cast at Him, because they 
said He had been guilty of blasphemy, in claiming to be equal 
with God. 

But it is important to look carefully at the meaning of the terms 
which the Saviour employs. ‘No man taketh it (my life) from 
me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.” 

What is the life of which He speaks. It is unquestionably the 
natural or animal life, that state of being in which the soul and 
body are united. In regard to the word which Christ employed, 
which we express by the word power, it is undeniable that its 
primary sense is moral power. But He claims here something more 
than authority or moral right to part with His life, at the hands 
of his persecutors ; he claims abilit , inherent strength, or effi- 
ciency to lay it down of himself. The word He employs is used 
in precisely the same sense as in Luke xii. 5, where it is said 
“Fear Him which after He hath killed hath power to cast into 
hell;” or as in Rev. ix. 3, “ And there came out of the smoke 
locusts upon the earth; and unto them was given power as the 
scorpions of the earth have power.” There is no usage, which 
would permit us to speak of ourselves or of any mere man, as 

ed of such power as this over life. But further, our Lord 
distinctly claims this as an inherent, underived ability or effi- 
ciency : “I lay it down of myself ;” i. e., of His own will, without 
authority or command from another ; and it further means that 
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He might have done it without the agency or help of others. His 
power was most absolute and underived. In speaking of His re- 
surrection, He uses the same term, “ I have power to take it again,” 
in which it is manifest that it can not mean authority but must 
mean ability, or efficiency. Power of himself can not possibly 
mean a derived authority, or a merely underived right; nor can 
it mean a delegated efficiency ; but if language means any thing 
and can ever be explicit, it means the most absolute ability, and 
control, both an innate right and an inherent efficiency or 
strength. 

The expression, “I have power,” in the text, is then clearly 
one which no mere man ever did, or ever could use, without the 
agers presumption. It expresses the most absolute control over 

e union between the soul and body, as adequate to dissolve it, 
and re-establish it, at pleasure. Without the intervention of any 
second cause, without the effect of any disease, without any act of 
violence done to him, our Lord claimed to possess the power of 
parting with his life at will, and to possess this power in a more 
absolute sense than a man has power to lay aside a ent from 
his body ;—for as a man is dependent on God for life and breath 
and all things, he cannot so much as lay aside a garment of him- 
self. He avers that it is beyond the power of men to deprive Him 
of life. They could invent no means,—they could employ no 
weapons, by which to take away His life. The infuriated Jews 
might have showered missiles upon Him like hail, or beset Him 
with ten thousand swords, and they would have discovered no 
vulnerable point; they never could have succeeded in dissolving 
the mysterious union of the soul and body, unless He had con- 
sented to lay down His life. Even after being suspended on 
the cross, if He had not consented to exercise this power, instead 
of hanging there six hours, he might have remained a living, 
breathing sacrifice on the cross, six thousand years, in spite of the 
spears of Roman soldiers, and their barbarous practice of break- 
ing the bones of the crucified. No man, without His permission, 
could take His life from Him. When therefore He laid down 
His life, it was His own voluntary act. It was an act of Divine 
power. When our Lord spake in the text, “I have power,” He 
spake as a Divine Being. His death, therefore, when rightly 
viewed, instead of being a ground on which to call in question 
His Deity, confirms our faith in it. 

If it be objected that Christ could not have possessed a real 
human body unless it was subject to death, by the ordinary means 
which produce dissolution in-others, all that needs to be said in 
reply is, that it was rendered invulnerable only by the exercise of 
that Divine power which the text so clearly ascribes to Him. 
His body, just like ours, was subject to pain, and weakness, and 
death; but He possessed a power, if He bad chosen to exercise 
it, sufficient for its complete protection against all the ills which 
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flesh is heir to. It is obvious enough that every human body would 
be invulnerable, if such a power were put in exercise for its defence. 

The correctness of the foregoing exposition of the text may be 
argued from what we are elsewhere taught respecting Christ’s 
power over life, and over His own life in particular. I therefore 
proceed to observe that Christ’s power over His life is evident 
from what the Scriptures teach in regard to His being the Author 
or Fountain of life. He is expressly styled the “ Prince of Life,” 
Acts iii. 16, an expression which denotes most emphatically His do- 
minion over life, the meaning being that he is the Giver or Author 
of life ; life being used in an enlarged sense, to denote natural, as 
well as spiritual life. In like manner, it is said, “In Him was 
life,” Fohn i. 4. The Evangelist first ascribes to Him creative 
power: “ All things were made by Him and without Him was 
not any thing made that was made.” Every thing was created by 
Him—the solid world, man, and all living things, great and small ; 
“by Him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones or 
dominions, or principalities or powers, all things were created b 
Him, and for Him.” The Evangelist, having affirmed that all 
things were created by Christ, immediately adds, “In Him was 
life.” It was He who imparted the living principle to the pro- 
ducts of the vegetable -— to the animal tribes, and breathed 
into man a living soul. He is the Author and Giver of the mys- 
terious principle of life. The Father (says this same Evangelist 
hath life in Himself, and the son equally hath life in Himself. 
The same attribute which is ascribed to the Father is 
ascribed to the Son. The Scriptures do not only ascribe 
to Him the creation of matter, but the still higher attribute of 
power to originate and impart life. What else, then, are we to 
understand from the expression in regard to His power to lay 
down and take up life of Himself, than that He who was the Au- 
thor of life in man, in angels, principalities and powers, thrones 
and dominions, was the Author of His own human life, and 
maintained the most absolute control over it. 

Again: Christ’s perfect power over His life may be argued 
from its being His own voluntary act, in assuming it. He took our 
nature ; it was not forced upon Him; it vas not, in any sense, be- 
stowed upon Him, but it was assumed, by His own free act. “ He 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Himself the form of 
a servant.” He laid aside the glory which He had with the Fa- 
ther, before the foundation of the world. It was not wrested or 
taken from Him, but He laid it aside Himself. He took upon 
Himself the form of a servant; i.e., He gave life to a human 
soul and body, and veiled His divinity. in this earthly tabernacle. 
It was a divine act,—an exercise of Divine power ; Christ Himself 
performed it. It clearly follows, then, if Christ had such power 
over His life in assuming it, that it does not involve a higher ex- 
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ercise of , or the exercise of any different power, to lay it 
down, and take it up, at His pleasure. He who could voluntarily 
assume life, in the exercise of the same power, may voluntarily 
lay it aside, or retain it, in defiance of all the powers of earth and 
hell to destroy it. 

Again ; The power of Christ over His life was made manifest 
from the defeat which attended the efforts’ of His enemies to de- 
stroy it, until His appointed time had come. It would appear 
that Herod Antipas—the cruel and abandoned ruler who 
beheaded John the Baptist—had some designs upon His life. But 
our Lord directed the Pharisees who acquainted Him with these 
designs, to go and tell him that He should continue to perform 
miracles and teach in his territory, Galilee, until He had com- 
pleted His work. What a message for a seemingly unprotected 
man to send back to so violent and unscrupulous a ruler! But 
the secret was that He had power over His life. He knew His 
safety ; and that he could not perish out of Jerusalem. We have 
@ more striking instance of our Lord’s preserving His own life, in 
the manner in which He escaped out of the hands of the enraged 
inhabitants of Nazareth, the town in which he was brought up. 
He had preached in their synagogue; but they were so dissatisfied 
with His doctrines, that a canal was raised, and they seized Him, 
and drew Him to the brow of the precipitous hill, on which their 
city was built, to cast Him down headlong, “but,” we are in- 
formed, “ He passing through the midst of them, went His way.” 
These violent men, could have no power against Him to injure a 
hair of his head, because it had not been given them ; and because 
He possessed the power of overwhelming them with sudden 
fear, or of miraculously taking Himself out of their hands, and 
rendering Himself invisible. Unmolested, according to the Gos- 
pel narrative, He went His way through a crowd of men, intent 
on His destruction. The hour had not come for Him to part with 
His life. In like manner, when the Jews, displeased with the 
doctrines of Christ, as related in the eighth chapter of John, took 
up stones to cast at Him, He “ hid Himself,” and went out of the 
temple, through the midst of His enemies. His hiding Himself 
must mean that He rendered Himself invisible. His answer “Z 
am He,” to those who had been sent to arrest Him, in the garden 
had such an effect upon them, that they went backward, and fell 
to the ground. It would seem that none of the band who were 
sent to arrest Him, with Judas at their head, knew Him, although 
they had brought torches and lanterns, to assist them in making 
the arrest. He would teach them that His life could not be 
wrested from Him; that He mnet consent to lay it down of Him- 
self; that with one of His own disciples for their guide, and lights 
to distinguish Him, He could make them not to know Him. And, 
then, as if more signally to expose the folly of all this array of 
power to take Him into custody, the very words, ‘I am He,” by 
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which He made Himself known as the object of their search 
struck the soldiers down with amazement and fear, as if they ha 
fallen by the weapons of a conquering foe. And after He had per- 
mitted the band of soldiers to take Him, He told His disciples 
that He could have, if He desired it, more than twelve legions of 
angels for His protection. It was not helplessness;—it was not 
for want of power to preserve His life, that he yielded Himself to 
His enemies. In the judgment-hall of Pilate, He fearlessly pro- 
claimed to that unjust J adge, that he could have no power against 
Him, except it had been given him,—given him (He meant) by 
the very prisoner at his bar. He stood before that tribunal, not 
only possessed of power, to retain his own life, but of power in an 
instant to overwhelm His judge, His accusers and the band of 
soldiers, with consternation, and utter destruction. Follow Him 
to the cross. There, nailed to the accursed tree, He yielded up 
His spirit; but it was a vcluntary surrender of life. I do not 
mean that it was not a real death. Idonot mean that the charge 
so often brought by the Apostles, in their preaching, against 
the Jews, of having killed or slain the Prince of life, was a false 
charge. Because Fe did not choose, at the time of His crucifix- 
ion, to exercise the power to retain His life, which he claims in 
the text, and which tre had repeatedly exercised before, it did not 
diminish their guilt. They were just as guilty of the murder, as 
they would have been, if Christ had not possessed this power, or 
had not voluntarily laid down His life. 

As we stand by the cross, what an amazing spectacle do we 
behold! The Prince of Life, who could say, “No man taketh my 
life from me, but I lay it down of myself,” appears as a weak and 
defenceless victim, in the hands of a detachment of Roman sol- 
diers, and closed around by a sneering, scoffing Jewish mob. 
We behold the Lion of the tribe of Judah, who might have in- 
stantly prevailed against His enemies, led as a helpless lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a dumb sheep before her shearers. Let us 
recur to the account of an eye-witness, an evangelist, who stood 
very near His cross. I will give you his very words: “ Jesus 
knowing that all things were now accomplished, that the Scrip- 
tures might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst. Now there was set a ves- 
sel full of vinegar, and they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put 
it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth. When Jesus, therefore, 
had received the vinegar, He said, it is finished, and He bowed 
His head, and gave up the ghost.” No wonder that the centu- 
rion, and those that were with him, watching Jesus, exclaimed, 
“Truly this was the Son of God.” Not the attending circum- 
stances ory « marvellous as they were, the earthquake, the 
supernatural darkness, but the manner of His death, having init, 


as related in these words of an eye-witness, so much of the ap- 
pearance of a voluntary surrender of life, and so much, not of the 
serenity or stoicism of the philosopher, but of the majesty and 
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compassion of a God, pointed Him out as a Being more than 
human. That which, in the exercise of sovereign freedom, He 
assumed, He consented for a time to silisualtk But He had 
power not only to lay it down, He had power to take it again; 
which leads me, __ 

II. Secondly, to consider briefly Christ’s power over His life, 
in resuming it, after He had laid it down, as a proof of His divi- 
nity. It is not the fact of Christ’s resurrection from the dead 
which I feel called upon to establish. This doctrine cannot be 
denied by believers in the Bible, as a divine revelation. My 
simple object will be, taking the truth of this doctrine, as ad- 
mitted, to show that a Scriptural view of the resurrection of 
Christ, that view particularly which is suggested by the text, in- 
volves a conspicuous proof of His deity. Our Lord claimed to 

sess the power of resuming His life again, after he had laid it 
own. The possession of such a power over the subtle principle 
of life, whatever may be the particular theory adopted, as to the 
nature of the body which was raised from the dead, must be re- 
garded as a conclusive proof of His divinity. Even on the un- 
scriptural theory, that the material body of Christ was not raised, 
and that no body whatever was raised from His tomb, but that a 
spiritual or psychical body was eliminated at death; I say, even 
on this theory, Christ’s asserted power over the subtle principle 
of life, must be regarded as the attribute of a Being infinitely 
more than human. 

When He laid down His life, it was a temporary surrender 
merely, to be revoked, not only by His own power, but at a time 
appointed by Himself: “ Destroy this temple,” meaning His body, 
“and in three days I will build it up.” He consented to lay aside 
His life, for the space of three days, at the expiration of which, 
by His own power, He would take it again. Observe the ex- 
pression, “I will raise it up.” Its importis, that the resurrection 
of His body would be His own work, or an act of His own 
power. The term “1,” refers to a nature in the person of Christ, 
which had power to raise the dead, and which, consequently, 
must have been a nature superior to human. “ For to this end,” 
writes Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, xiv. 9, “Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord both of the 
dead and the living.” Here, too, His resurrection is clearl 
ascribed to His own power, as establishing His authority over all 
that shall be raised from the dead. To this end, He arose that 
He might be Lord of all who Jive again, by thé same power. It 
is true that the resurrection of Christ, in the New Testament, is 
very frequently ascribed to the Father : “ Whom God hath raised 
up, having loosed the pains of death, because it was not possible 
that he should be holden of it.” ‘This Jesus hath God raised up 
whereof we all are witnesses.” “Hnmt God raised up the third 
day, and showed Him openly.” In like manner, God is styled 
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the Judge of the world; and yet we are most distinctly taught 
that Jesus Christ will judge the world at the last day; that the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the 
Son. The work of creation, also, is beyond all question ascribed 
to Ohrist, and yet Jehovah claims to be the creator of all things. 
Such representations are a signal proof that the Father and the 
Son are one in substance, po united in operation. On one page 
of the Bible we read, “* Destroy this body, and in three days I will 
raise it - ;” and on another we read that he was raised up by 
God. What clearer proof could be given that the Saviour is di- 
vine, and that the Father and the Son are one? . 

Let us then from the cross, where the Prince of Life bowed His 
head, and gave up the ghost, repair to His sepulchre, on the 
third day. The stone is no longer at the door, Lo! it is an 
empty sepulchre. But, who are these in white robes? They are 
angels commissioned to testify that Jesus is not here—that He is 
risen, as He said. O what a triumph when the Prince of Life 
marched like a conqueror through the territories of death, pro- 
claiming, “‘ I am the Resurrection and the Life,” and planting, as 
He emerged, the ensign of victory upon the door of the tomb. 
Let others profess their faith in a human Saviour; our hope and 
our rejoicing are in a divine Saviour, who had power to conquer 
death, and rise triumphant over the grave ; who, in offering Him- 
self, strangely united both the offerer and the offering, the Priest 
and the sacrifice ; who is even at the right hand of God, where 
He maketh intercession for us. 

Before concluding, we ought particularly to notice what is 
stated in the context, as the ground of the Father’s love to the 
Son, a recompense which the Son esteemed sufficient for all His 
sufferings in our behalf, namely, that the Son, as the Prince of 
Life, voluntarily assumed our nature, that He might lay down 
His life for our offences, and resume it again for our justification. 
It was for this voluntary act that the Father delighted in the 
Son ; and in being thus beloved by the Father, the Son rejoiced 
as an abundant reward for His amazing humiliation, in assuming 
the form of a servant. ‘“ Therefore doth my Father love me, be- 
cause I lay down my life.” ‘“ Have these words,” asks John 
Howe, “a meaning? This our awful regard to the venerable 
greatness of Him that spake them, cannot suffer us to doubt. 
And if they mean anything, it is impossible they should not 
mean something most profound and great, worthy of the great, 
all-comprehending, central, original Being, from whence all things 
spring, and wherein all terminate. Here is some gradual retec- 
tion of the veiled arcana of the Divine Being—if we may allude 
to the inscription in an Egyptian temple, ‘ / am all that was, and 
is, and shall be ; and who 18 he that shall draw aside my veil.’ 
Here is in some part a withdrawing of that sacred veil, by Him, 
to whom by prerogative, it belonged, and of whom it is said, ‘ No 
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man hath seen God at any time, but the only-begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” Here is 
some disclosure of the mystery of God the Father, and of Christ 
the Mediator, of God and man united in one in order to the re- 
conciliation of the holy and blessed God, with unholy and miser- 
able man. God loved the world. Through the riches of his in- 
conceivable goodness—a most intense, vehement love towards the 
whole race of intelligent creatures—He was powerfully inclined 
that they should not only be saved, but he made ‘sons.’ But, at 
the same time, an inflexible regard to the eternal, immutable 
principles of right and wrong, had also a fixed, everlasting seat 
in the mind of God. Mercy would save ; justice condemned. It 
was here that the free consent of one of the highest dignity, His 
own beloved Son, was proposed and accepted to assume the 
nature of the guilty, and lay down His life for their redemption. 
To the all-comprehending mind, where ends and means lie con- 
nected in one permanent eternal view, this course presented itself, 
and was, therefore, eternally determined, by easy concert be- 
tween the Father and Son. And who can doubt but this course 
was indispensably necessary to thisend? The Father loveth the 
Son; and the Son declares that he is beloved of the Father, be- 
cause He freely consented to make atonement, by His own death 
in our nature, for the sins of our apostate race. And this delight 
of the Father in the Son, is the Son’s all-sufficient recompense for 
all that He suffered in the work of human redemption.” 

My hearers, if such is the love of the Father to the Son, for His 
love towards us, what love ought we to exercise towards Him 
who died for us? - = - © ” ° - = 

Finally, the subject has led us to consider a most encouraging 
truth, namely, Christ’s power over life, as illustrated in His own 
death and resurrection. It is a truth which ought to revive our 
hearts, and from which may be derived the highest benefit. 
Sooner or later, we shall all be called to part with life. ‘ There 
is no man that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit ; 
neither hath he power in the day of death; and there is no dis- 
charge in that war.” Death is asolemn hour. Religion, although 
it may prepare us for this dread event, and fortify the soul to meet 
it, is, at the same time, designed to foster in us the most solemn 
thoughts in view of it, and the momentous issues which it involves. 
- We are, perhaps, more liable to allow our dread of death to have 
too great an influence over us, than we are to regard it as an 
event of trivial importance. Some of the most consistent believers, 
through fear of death, are all their life-time subject to bondage. 
They have a constitutional timidity. For the consolation of such, 
and of all believers; we are expressly taught that our Redeemer 
took part of flesh and blood, that through death He might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver 
them who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime subject 

9 
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to bondage. Christ, my brethren, by His death, destroyed the 
power of death. Never was an enemy more completely van- 
quished. Christ laid down His life of Himself. As it was a vo- 
luntary act, and not a forced surrender, death was as effectually 
conquered as he would have been if Christ had refused to part 
with His life, and had actually come down from His cross, in view 
of His insulting foes, delivering Himself, as He had repeatedly 
done, from their power. If, then, the power of death has been 
destroyed, trust, O believer, in Him by whom it was destroyed. 
Make Him more and more precious, aud you may lie down upon 
the pillow of death with composure, and look the last enemy in 
the face as a vanquished foe. 

But the power of death was destroyed, not only when the Re- 
deemer laid down His life, the victory was forever completed 
when he took it again, and His raised body became its demon- 
stration and everlasting monument. In proof that His surrender 
was voluntary, and that he could set the last enemy at utter de- 
fiance, after three days, according to His word, He victoriously 
reclaimed that of which He had made a voluntary relinquish- 
ment. He arose vag ee from the grave. By the same 
power, at the last day, He will rifle the tombs where His children 
slumber. Fear not, then, Christian, fear not the grave. ‘ Mar- 
vel not at this, for the hour is coming in the which all that are in 
their graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth ; they that 
have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil unto the resurrection of damnation.” Amen. 
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CHRISTIAN MODERATION. 


. Let your moderation be known unto all men; the Lord is at hand.”—Partirriaxs 
Vv. ° 


Ir the rejoicing to which we are exhorted in the preceding 
verse were earthly rejoicing, then moderation, in its ordinary 
- sense, might seem to express the Apostle’s meaning in this pre- 
cept. But it is rejoicing in the Lord which needs no such special 


limitations, nor cautions against excess. There can be no undue 
vehemence in such rejoicing. 
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I propose, therefore, to consider to what this moderation refers, 
or rather to inquire to what disposition or temper of mind the 
language used by the Apostle really refers; and to notice the solemn 
and affecting reason by which the precept is enforced. 

1. It refers to forbearance, or meekness under injuries. The 
believers whom Paul addressed lived at a period when they were 
exposed to calumny, contempt and persecution ; just that sort of 
treatment from their fellow-men which was suited to provoke a 
spirit of retaliation. Their good was evil spoken of; their conduct 
misrepresented ; their motives aspersed. The Jews prufessed to 
see, in their neglect of the ritual of Moses, an abandonment ofall 
religion. The Pagans, in their refusal to worship or honor their 
idols, saw nothing less than Atheism, and accused them of _ 
tising the most degrading vices and shocking barbarities. ey 
were set forth, as it were, appointed unto death, and were made 
a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men. They 
were looked upon as fools—were buffeted, and persecuted, and 
defamed, and made as the filth of the earth, and as the offscourin 
of all things. Enlightened apostles might possess grace, whic 
would enable them, when reviled, to len, when persecuted, to 
suffer it, when defamed, to entreat ; but let us not be surprised if 
those who were ignorant, und, especially, who had never been 
early taught to put restraint on their angry and resentful passions, 
should sometimes fail to exhibit meekness and uncomplaining 
silence, under all this misrepresentation and harshness of treat- 
ment. 

And though we, my brethren, may not live in an age of perse- 
cution, there are always things in the world calculated to try the 
temper; there are men possessed of such dispositions or manners, 
or who are so regardless of the feelings and rights of others, that 
unless Christians cherish a spirit of forbearance, they will be in 
constant danger of doing something inconsistent with the princi- 
ples or spirit of the Gospel. 

Again, the “moderation” enforced in the text, implies readi- 
ness to forgive injuries. If forbearance under provocation would 
not prevent the infliction of injuries; if men would be base and 
mean enough to insult and injure a weak, unresisting man, then 
Christianity requires that man to forgive the heartless injurer. 
Whatever ma 1“ the judgment of the world, such forgiveness 
invests him who exercises it with a moral glory, which amounts 
almost to a transfiguration, amidst the brutal and revengeful so- 
ciety of men of strife and hatred. The inoffensive lives, the meek 
and gentle spirit of such men as John and his fellow-apostles, as 
Timothy, Luke, Ephaphroditus, Clement, and their fellow-dis- 
ciples, did not save them from unjust and cruel treatment. Nor 
will such lives or such a spirit, in our day, always save men from 
pe unkindness and malice of the unprincipled among their 
ellows. 
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Indeed, in this moderation is included not gnly the duty of 
forgiving injuries, but of cultivating sweetness of disposition— 
that permanent temper of mind which not only meets distinct 
acts of aggression and personal offenders with forbearance and 
forgiveness, but which pervades, like sunshine or a salubrious at- 
mosphere, the whole moral life. It might seem to be difficult, 
surrounded with sullen, morose, and cruel men, who are disposed 
to return evil for good, cursing for blessing, incivility for polite- 
ness ; but so would they exhibit the spirit of the Gospel, in contrast 
with the spirit of this selfish, sinful world? Unfriendliness and 
churlishness ill become the followers of Him who was Love mani- 
fest in the flesh—who went about doing good—who had a kind 
word for the most unworthy—who poured forth prayers, wept 
tears, and shed blood for His enemies. We decide at once that 
a liar, a thief, a cheat, has no title to a place in the kingdom of 
Christ ; what claim to a place there has the churl, the rude, surly, 
sullen man, who has no disposition to kindness, or the courteous 
interchanges of life? There is great difference among men, in 
respect to natural disposition. Some are amiable, social, and 
have a warm, fraternal side, which powerfully attracts their fel- 
low-men. Their chief conflict, consequently, may be with a ten- 
dency to frivolity, and worldly compliances. They are exposed in 
many directions, and the cost of their safety is ceaseless vigilance. 
But the man who, upon self-examination, discovers that he pos- 
sesses an unsocial, austere, sullen temper, should, with fervent 
prayer, and a constant repetition of friendly acts, however dis- 
agreeable to him at first, seek to correct and reform that temper. 
Such a man will be in little danger of ever being accused of levity 
and worldly compliances. It is grace, and grace alone, which 
can sweeten the sour tempers with which some men are afflicted, 
and which often cleave to them, long after they have professed to 
enter the school of Christ. It may have as difficult a work to 
perform in them as in others who have been led into all the gaye- 
ties and frivolities of the world. But it is a work that must be 
oye yea ‘“‘Let your moderation be known unto all men.” 

et all men see what Christianity is, by its effect on you. A 
kind, friendly, charitable disposition is among its most grateful 
and wholesome fruits. It will give us meekness under provoca- 
tion, and the spirit of forgiveness towards those who inflict on us 
the greatest injuries; it will give us calmness amid all the dis- 
turbing scenes of life—equanimity in all the extremes to which 
we are subject in our earthly lot. Such, in part at least, is 
the “moderation” which we are exhorted to be let known to all 
men. 

But it is time, before proceeding further, to notice the solemn 
reason by which the precept is enforced : “ tne Lorp Is aT HAND.” 
Some have taken the sense to be, a God is at hand, or will soon 
appear for help, to scatter your enemies, and deliver you out of 
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all your afflictions. Others have supposed that the Apostle al- 
ludes to the coming of Christ to destroy Jerusalem. But it-seems 
more i to understand the expression, as referring to the ad- 


vent of Christ at death, which, in & great measure, to individuals, 
is the same as the final advent of Christ to judgment. “ As death 
cannot be far from any man, and the final consummation of all 
things is, when measured with eternity, as it were at hand,so the 
judgment may be said to be near, even at the door.” Death is at 
hand ; and the coming of Christ, and judgment, are just as near 
as death ; therefore, Tet your giederation te known to all men. 
Nothing is better fitted to repress angry, revengeful, bitter feel- 
ings towards our fellow-men, than the thought that death is near. 
I must soon go into the presence of my Judge, against whom I 
have committed greater sins than it is possible for a fellow-mortal 
to commit against me. If I forgive not, how ean I expect to be 
forgiven ? How can I dare, or how can | bear to leave this world, 
while I have some quarrel unadjusted with a fellow-creature? 
Or, those who have injured me, or whom I may have injured, 
are just as mortalasIam. Their bodies will soon lie mouldering 
in the grave. They, too, will soon be called to give up their ac- 
count to God. We may meet ere long before that dread tribunal. 
Oh, how does animosity subside in the presence of death, and in 
near prospect of the judgment-seat of Christ! Who will not for- 
give a dying man? and what dying man will not forgive his fel- 
ow-men? If we realized our nearness to death, and the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, how little should we be disturbed by any of 
the vicissitudes of life, or excited by the favor or the hostility of 
our fellow-men, It is, when we look too much at the present, and 
too little at the future, that our equanimity is in danger of — 
disturbed by the smiles and applauses, or by the frowns an 
wrongs of our fellow-men. The coming of Christ obscures by its 
brightness all the interests and scenes of time, and reduces to their 
true proportions and level all the trials and sorrows, as well as 
joys of life. It shows how petty and insignificant are our alter- 
cations and feuds ; and how unworthy of us as immortal and ac- 
countable beings. It shows how unbecoming are unfriendliness, 
and an indisposition to acts of kindness and courtesy, in those 
who shall need mercy so great in that awful day. 

2. Christian moderation involves equity in lew dealings with 
our fellow-men, and in the management of our worldly business. 
Every man, to some extent, has the custody of the rights of those 
with whom he has any dealings, and is responsible for its proper 
exercise. It is not only true in respect to the Creator, but in respect 
to our fellow-creatures that no man liveth to himself. We have re- 
lations to others ; we must depend on others for many services.and 
favors; we can not always follow them, but must trust:them 
as they must trust us. We are to look not only on our own 
things, but the things of others; i.e. we are to have regard not 
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only to our own interests and rights, but equally to those rights 
and interests of others that are, by the necessities of business, or 
the ordinances of civil society, linked with ours. The temptation 
to permit the selfish principle to assert the mastery over us, to 
the disparagement of the rights of our fellow-men, is often strong. 
A man perceives that he has it in his power to take advantage of 
some fellow-man, and that by so doing, he can enrich himself, 
and that there is no human law which will take cognizanée of his 
act. The love of filthy lucre is strong within him ; to be rich, 
has long been his great ambition; and now the opportunity of 
gratifying his desire is presented. He sees houses and lands,— 
stocks and equipages, and all the luxuries which wealth can pur- 
chase, almost within his reach. He has only to open his hand 
and graspthem. True, he must do his neighbor wrong, but then 
it is a wrong which the law of the land does not threaten with pun- 
ishment. Now, I say, that to a man in whom the selfish princi- 
ple is strong, and the love of filthy lucre, the temptation to 
swerve from the line of strict uprightness is strong, under these 
circumstances. Or, take another example of the same thing, on a 
smaller scale, but perhaps more frequently occurring, because the 
— are more frequent: A tradesman misrepresents the 
value of an article which he knows the purchaser is unable to es- 
Aimate aright ; perhaps he discovers that he himself was deceived 
as to its value, when he purchased it, and thinks he has a right 
to make good his loss, by deceiving somebody else, as somebody 
deceived him. The temptation is strong. He tries to persuade 
himself that all is fair in the transaction, and that nobody is to 
blame but his customer, who is to blame for his ignorance. The 
temptation to err from strict integrity—and it might be illustrated 
in a thousand ways in all departments of business—being wee 
we need a strong motive that we may not swerve a hair’s breadth 
from the line, but may do justly as a part of that mercy we 
should love, and of a humble walk with God. Such a motive is 
set before us in the text. “The Lord is at hand; death is near ; 
you must soon stand before the judgment-seat of Christ.” O, how 
will dishonesty appear in the light of eternity? How will those 
little mean acts of overreaching, in which a few coppers only 
were sought to be gained, perhaps from a child, or from an igno- 
rant servant, or some feeble-minded person, appear in that light? 
What comfort will it give to a man on his dying, bed to reflect 
that he was sharp at a bargain, and knew how to blind the eyes 
of men and get the better of them in atrade. And O to think 
of meeting, at the judgment-seat, with orphans and widows who 
have been despoiled of their property and made to eat the scanty, 
bitter loaf of poverty. Let your “ moderation (again I say) be 
known unto all men: the Lord is at hand.” 

8. Christian moderation argues a mind moderate in its desire 
for the things of this world. 
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But inordinate love of the world is prone to be the great‘master- 
passion of our nature. It was this that brought destruction on 
such men as Achan, and Judas, and Demas, and obscured with 
clouds of bitter sorrow, the latter years of “righteous” Lot. The 
love of gold is that “vile idolatry” which is as much opposed 
to the service of God, as the worship of graven images. hen 
it becomes the master-passion, and so long as it continues to be, 
it effectually excludes the love of God. eee we have the ex- 
hortation, “* Love not the world, neither the things that are in the 
world ; for if any mau love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.” There is no room for the love of God, where the 
love of gain has asserted supreme control. It often renders men 
unscrupulous as to the means which they employ for the increase 
of wealth; that is, leads to the commission of acts entirely in- 
consistent with Christian morality. Or if it does not so far de- 
base the soul, it so engrosses the affections as to leave no room 
for the love of God. It exaggerates the importance of the things 
of this world, in their relation to, or their bearing upon, the peace 
and satisfaction of the mind. It is an evidence that the expecta- 
tions of men are misdirected, and their hopes are wrongly based. 

It proves that they are looking to the world for that solid, last- 
ing good, which can come only from God. It is a perilous 
fascination of their minds,—a fascination which the defeat of 
multitudes in their golden enterprises, and the utter failure of the 
obtained prize, in the case of others, to afford the wished-for 
——, are not sufficient to dissolve. The glow, the splen- 

or, the luxury which wealth throws around its possessors too 
often constitute a spell upon the senses of men. They walk ina 
vain show—by sight, and not by faith in things unseen. 

We need therefore such a memento mori [5 Kupwos tyyis] as the 
text contains, to break this fatal enchantment, to clear away the 
films of our darkened vision, that we may see things as they 
really are,—may estimate both the present and the future aright. 
The grave to which every man hastens utters a monitory voice to 
those who are devoted to the pursuit and attainment of worldly 
good. It bids them moderate their desires. How little difference 
it will very soon make whether they have possessed their hundreds, 
or only their tens of thousands! They can never make themselves 
rich enough to purchase exemption from disease, or lighten death 
of one of its pangs. The grave will show no more respect for 
their dust than for that of the beggar, who often stood at their 


gate. And oh! iftheir riches were pbtained by fraud, by injustice, 
or grinding the faces of the poor, they will fail to make their 
dying bed any softer ; nay, a bed “on borrowed straw, beside the 
leafless hedge,” with an untroubled conscience and the presence of 
Christ, might in comparison be “ soft as downy pillows are.” The 
thought of going into the preseace of the Judge, with the guilt of 
fraud, of covetousness, or the supreme love of gold upon their 
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souls,—ah ! it is this which makes death terrible. Hear, then, 
this, O ye sons of men, en d in the busy pursuits of the world, 
devoting all your thoughts and time to the attainment of the wealth 
that perishes,—Tue Lorp 1s near: His eyes behold, His eyelids 
try the children of men ; in your many thoughts He may seldom 
or never be present, but you never escape the notice of his eye. 
Tas Lozp 1s ar wanp. Death is near; and you are just as near 
the immediate presence of the Judge, as you are to death. 
Death will bring your spirits before His bar, to give an account 
of all the deeds done in the body,—to answer for the manner in 
which you have employed your talents in antamelning the 
treasures of earth; to give an account of your stewardship, 
whether, when you have seen the naked you have clothed him, or 
the hungry you have fed him. Tur Lorp comeru! Behold He 
cometh in clouds. The final consummation of all things is, when 
measured with eternity, as it were, at the very door. Soon we 
shall stand with all nations gathered before the Son of Man; and 
if on His left hand the Judge will say, “ Depart from me: for I 
was a hungered and °° gave me no meat: I was thirsty and ye 
gave me no drink: | was a stranger and ye took me not in: 
naked and ye clothed me not; sick and in prison and ye visited 
me not. Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 

4. “ Let your moderation be known unto all men :” these words 
certainly require a temperate use of the things of this world. It 
is binding alike upon the rich and the poor. It might at first 
be thought that the rich having abundant means to surround 
themseives with the luxuries of wealth, and to gratify the sensual 
appetites, would be more exposed to the sin of an intemperate use 
of the things of this world than the poor. Observation, however, 
does not bear out or support this opinion ; but rather, if there be 
ground for any distinction here, the contrary. Intemperance in 
eating and drinking is what makes and Sein many families 
poor; whereas economy, and especially the avoidance of expen- 
sive vices, have made many rich. But whether men are rich or 
poor, it is a precept of Christianity, that they should avoid be- 
ing led astray by sensual indulgence, and should maintain a 
strict government over all the passions and appetites. There is 
a lawful method and extent of indulging the appetites which God 
has implanted within us, and every creature of God is good and 
may be so used as to minister to our rational enjoyment. The 
exhortation of the text points to this lawful method-and extent of 
gratifying the oe in the use of the creatures of God. Es- 
pecially is it binding on Christians to set an example of the mod- 
erate use of those things which minister to the gratification of the 
sensual appetites. “So run that ye may obtain. And every 
man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things. Now 
they do it to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incor- 
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ruptible.” “1,” adds the Apostle, “keep under my body and 
— it into subjection.” He points to the temperance of the 
heathen combatants, whose preparatory training in a severe 
course of abstinence, lasted for months. They did it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, a wreath of fading leaves; but we have an 
immortal crown to win. And shall not we, by temperance, keep 
under the body, and bring it into subjection to the soul, to help 
on its work and purification? Intemperance does but aggravate 
the corruptions and evil lusts of the body. The visible effects of 
it in eating are not so soon perceived, nor so disreputable among 
men, as drunkenness ; yet according to its degree, it is equally 
offensive in the sight of God. It pampers the body; it enslaves 
and stupefies the soul ; it extinguishes and quenches the Spirit of 
God. The reason why there is so little hope of the conversion 
of a drunkard, and why drunkards can not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, is because no man can be filled with the Spi- 
rit of God and with wine, at one and the same time. Intoxication 
from wine is wholly inconsistent with the presence of that Spirit, 
in his renewing, sanctifyin wer. There is an opposition in 
being drunk with wine an being filled with the Spirit. Our 
Saviour, in warning the men of His generation of his advent at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, says, “‘ And take heed to yourselves 
lest at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that day come upon you 
unawares.” Surfeiting and drunkenness would render them 
eculiarly liable to overlook the signs of that coming,—would 
Coded the understanding, harden the heart, bratalize the pas- 
sions, call off the watchmen of the soul from their towers, and 
make them despise warning and reproof. And intemperance has 
not changed its nature ; if it me blind men’s eyes to the signs 
of that approaching day, signs which should be in the sun and in 
the moon and in the stars, and cause the hearts of observing men 
to fail with fear, it will now just as effectually blind their eyes to 
the evidences of the near approach of that advent referred to in 
the text, Taz Lorp 1s ar uAND. We may not see “the clouds 
- like burning billows flash and burn beneath his feet”—we may 
not see attending spirits “ brandish their glittering banners round 
His throne”—we may not see His car of lightning, “ rolling from 
the unfathomed depths of heaven ;” but lo! He cometh. He is 
just as near at hand as the day of ourdeath. The hearts that are 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness may not notice the 
flight of years,—the gradual decays of nature in themselves,—the 
ravages of disease around them, the falling of one after another 
of their companions ; they may seldom come to the house of God, 
and listen to the warnings of His word. Alas! how true is it 
that snch persons are prone to disregard both the admonitions of 
Providence, and the warnings of the Gospel, and the day of their 
death cometh upon them as a snare. “ As the fishes that are 
10 
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taken in an evil net, and as the birds that are caught in a snare, 
80 are the sons of men snared in an evil time, when it falleth 
suddenly upon them.” 

The rapid flight of time, my hearers, the passing of one year 
after another, should admonish us how fast our lives are drawing 
toa close. Each closing year cries out to us, “ The Lord is at 
hand” Let then our moderation be known to all men. Let the 
world ses in us meekness under provocation; a readiness to 
forgive injuries; gentleness of disposition; uprightness in all 
our dealings with our fellow-men; moderate desires after and 
a temperate use of the things of this world ; such holy living will 
prepare us for a peaceful, holy dying. Blessed is that servant 
whom his Master when He cometh shall find so doing. He can 


not be taken unawares; he can not be surprised by the advent 
of his Lord. 





SERMON DCCV. 
BY REV, JOHN BERG, 


WILLIAMSBURG, N. Y. 





THE OHRISTIAN'’S PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


“ For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.”—1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


However greatly some men may pride themselves on the ex- 
tensiveness and variety of their attainments, certain it is, that in 
the present state of being,the mind of man can acqnire com- 
paratively but a small portion of knowledge. All his stores of 
infurmation must be exceedingly limited, when contrasted with 
the ocean of knowledge in the worlds of matter and of mind. 
True it is, he may obtain an acquaintance with the science of the 
heavenly bodies ; their majestic forms, and wondrous revolutions ; 
he may know something of the earth with its mysterious strata and 
vast treasures, He may have learnt something of the material 
and immaterial natures of man, and of the numerous laws which 
en creation. He may have travelled in the multiplied and 

iversified fields of science, and philosophy, but if he has become 
really wise, he will be willing to confess, that his knowledge is 
as nuthing, and that now he “sees through a glass darkly.” 

The same reasoning is applicable to the student in divine mys- 
teries. He may have passed through a series of years in the 
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school of Christ, made some attainments in the divine life, and 
have become ripened for heaven. Yet notwithstanding all his 
gifts, and graces, he feels*hat he knows but in part, for * now he 
sees through a glass darkly.” But if it is true that our know- 
ledge is so imperfect now, and all our views of divine things so 
clouded, it is equally true in reference to all true believers in 
Jesus Christ, that a period is rapidly approaching, when their 
knowledge shall be perfect, and their mental vision undimmed 
by any dark cloud. ‘* When that which is perfect is come then 
that which is in part sha.| be done away.” 

To understand the subject more fully we may consider, first, 
some of the objects which are now seen thruugh a glass darkly: 
and secondly, the things which will be seen hereafter perfectly. 

I. In the present state of being God has invested His creature 
man with organs of vision, through which he discerns objects in the 
material world. How exquisitely adapted is the eye to light and 
light to the eye! Objects and images are impressed with singular 
precision on the retina, through which they are conveyed to the 
soul. What living forms of beauty and grandeur are let into the 
soul through this material window. Who bas not been charmed, 
and even transported to extasy, whilst beholding earth’s magni- 
ficent scenery,—the rich landscape, the lofty mountain, the 
emerald valley, the ponderous rock, the transparent lake—the 
mighty ocean, the fleecy cloud fringed with gold, and all the 
—— variety nature presents? If that window be darkened 

ow great is the darkness. The plaintive strains of him who felt 
it are singularly expressive : 


“ Seasons return but not to me returns, 
Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever during dark 
Surrounds me.” 


“Truly the light issweet and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes 
to behold the sun.” 

Man however is not dependent on material organs for the dis- 
cernment of immaterial subjects; the soul can look at these with- 
out its material window, and frequently when that is quite ob- 
scured, it requires a greater power to bebold and contemplate ; 
perception is more vivid, imagination more alive, and judgment 
more correct. But for the quenched vision of the immortal bard, 
it is questionable whether the sublimest poem in the English 
language would have existed. How wondrous, then, must be 
the power and capacity of the soul when stripped of its en- 
cumbering clay. 

The medium through which we perceive heavenly things is 
faith, and with it, “ we nowsee through a glass darkly.” But the 
defectiveness of vision does not alter the grandeur and reality of the 
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objects themselves. The worlds of matter floating in space, 
although at an almost infinite distance and dimly seen, are just 
as majestic and stupendous as though near and perfectly seen, 
and the great things of God, however remote from our senses, and 
seen only through a clouded glass, yet are as really grand and 
glorious, as though proximately and perfectly bebeld. 

Among the things now imperfectly seen, may be specified :— 

The character of God. We form some idea of this from His 
works and His word; and the conclusion is that it is great, 
glorious, abundant in goodness, loving-kindness and truth. Yet 
notwithstanding the facilities afforded, how little do we know of 
the Divine Being. “Canst thou by searching find out God?” 
His being and perfections cannot be grasped by finite minds. 
All that can now be known of Him is but part of His ways. Who 
then can understand Him to perfection, or speak of Him as He 
is? Sinless beings, who bask in the sun-light of His countenance, 
with profound adoration bow before Him, and exclaim, “ Who is 
like unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders.” 

The pe of Providence also, are now imperfectly per- 
ceived. It must be confessed by every reflecting u.ind, that the 
government of God in regard to the affairs of men is mysterious 
and often inexplicable ; thongh “ righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of His throne,” yet “ clouds and darkness are round 
about Him.” If we attempt to investigate we are humbled and 
confounded—difficulties meet us in every direction—in the reign 
of oppression, the triumphs of Satan, the depression of the 
Church, the prosperity of the wicked, and all the apparent dis- 
order and disorganization pervading universal man. Yet there can 
be no discrepancy in the Divine proceedings, ‘God hath done all 
things well,” “ just and right is He.” “ How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and His ways past finding out.” ‘ Now we know but 


in } ng 
scheme of human redemption is another subject which we 
now see through a glass darkly. That system developed in the Gos- 
pel is not only the most glorions but the most interesting subject 
that can be contemplated. The incarnation and sufferings of 
Jesus, the transactions of Gethsemane and Calvary, and all the 
minutise connected with the history of the Man of sorrows, are 
themes on which mighty and sanctified minds have dwelt with 
— delight : “which things the angels desire to look into.” 
his is that great mystery of godliness, which was hid from ages 
and generations, but now is made manifest to His saints.” This 
mystery some perceive not at all. ‘For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish foolishness, but unto us which are 
saved, it is the power of God.” A sanctified believer has now a 
view of redemption, though not a perfect one. It is written 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
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heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. But God hath reveaied them unto us by His Spirit.” 
By that celestial guide we are led to the cross, and looking up to 
the crucified One may exclaim, “ He loved me and gave himself 
for me.” From that hallowed spot the devout inquirer looks 
over the extended fields of revelation, and, even with the 
present imperfect medium, beholds wondrous things. Yet how 
much is there that he does not, and cannot see. One of the 
atest scholars in these Divine mysteries confessed that he knew 
ut in part, and all who make the greatest attainments confess 
that they know but little. 


“* For now, as through the artist’s intervening glass 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 
A little we discover, but allow 
That more remains unseen than art can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
ow feeble eye intent on things above), 

igh as we may we lift our reason up, 

By Faith directed and' confirmed by Hope; 
Yet we are able only to survey 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day. 
Heaven’s fuller «fluence mocks our dazzled sight ; 
Too great its swiftness and too strong its light : 
But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled ; 
The sun shall then be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes with all his glory on, 
Seated sublime on bis meridian throne.” 


Life and immortality are nevertheless brought to light by the 
Gospel. That which was dim, and shadowy, and distant to 
the former dispensation, is now clearly and distinctly revealed 
through Jesus Christ. But for the Incarnation, sufferings, death, 
and resurrection of the Redeemer, the grave would present to 
view a dark and cheerless home, and Eternity a fearful and infi- 
nite void. Viewed however from these stand-points, they become 
cheering and delightful realities. It is true that we know but lit- 
tle of eternity ; but we are assured that there is an eternal world, 
separated from us by the boundaries of time. The present state 
of being is something like an island peopled with inhabitants in 
the midst of a boundless, fathomless ocean. There are ten 
thousand avenues through which tides of human beings are con- 
tinually passing to it to returnnomore. Few, very few, Jook out 
upon the surrounding ocean, so absorbed are they with their 
temporary home. Yet those who do calmly and steadily con- 
template it, find that no line can sound its hidden depths, and 
but a small portion of its magnitude can be grasped ; “ for now 
we see through a glass darkly.” 

The glories Selicities of the Heavenly state are also now 
imperfectly discerned or apprehended. In the volume of inspi- 
ration there are descriptions given of future blessedness, which 
are suited to man’s present faculties; and some of these are so 
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‘vivid and beautiful, that the imagination can soar no higher : 
The city of God, the New Jerusalem, with walls of jasper, with 
gates of pearl, and streets of gold; living fountains, a crystal 
river, a great white throne, deathless joys, and supernal pleasures. 
Yet with these vivid representations, how little do we know of 
Iieaven. We endeavor to catch a glimpse of that land of glory, 
but the glass through which we look is clouded, and our han 
unsteady. 


“The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before us; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness, rest upon it.” 


The very effort is exhausting. We have yet to learn its 
graphy, to study its architecture, to acquire its language, and to 
become acquainted with its employments. 


II. But if the present is imperfect, the future is perfect. For 
then shall we “see face to face.” The objects being brought 
close to.the eye, an imperfect telescope will not be required. 
Faith will not then be wanted, for there will be sight. Hope will 
be unnecessary, for there will be realization and possession. And 
the view, brought before the clear and perfected vision, will infi- 
nitely transcend the present highest conception and imagination. 
If the queen of Sheba was overcome with the sight of Solomon’s 
glory, and exclaimed, “ Behold! the half was not told i.e,” what 
will be the view and exclamation of the glorified saint, wlien all the 
mists and vapors of earth have passed away, when he sees heaven 
as it is, and all its objects, “ face to face?” 

If it be asked what shall we see? It might be replied, The 
palace of the Eterna), Immortal, Invisible King ; the many man- 


sions in our Father’s house ; the great white throne; the Paradise 
of God, 


“* Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering flowers,” 


The innumerable company of angels encircling the throne, who 
continually do ery, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty ; 
the apostles and prophets; the glorious army of martyrs; our 
ministers, who have ceased from their labors, and entered into 
rest; our beloved friends and relatives, whose loss cost us such 
bitter sorrow, and so many tears on earth; our loved_ones, who 
have arrived safely at the port, after life’s stormy passage—these 
shall we meet at our father’s house—we shall know them, for we 
shall see them, “ face to face.” 

Then, too, we shall understand the deep mysteries of Provi- 


dence, which now are hid from our eyes; and comprehend fully 
“with all saints, what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height, and know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, 
and be filled with all the fullness of God.” 
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But, above all, our eyes “shall behold the King in His beauty.” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” The 
psalmist, looking forward to the future, exclaims, “ As for me, I 
will behold thy face in righteousness.” Perhaps we shall see the 
King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, in the person of Jesus Christ, 
who is the brightness of His Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person. Certain it is, we shall behold the face of 
Jehovah Jesus, “whom having not seen, we love.” That ver 
Saviour, who was born in Bethlehem, who stood at Pilate’s bar, 
who was crucified on Oalvary; that very friend, whose compas- 
sionate heart sympathized with the bereaved sisters, Martha and 
Mary, at their brother’s grave. We shall see those eyes which 
= ever Jerusalem ; that countenance once marred with grief 
and sorrow, then radiant with immortal lustre; that head once 
crowned with thorns, now crowned with glory. We shall be able 
to look at Him, not as the disciples on the mount, who could not 
long behold Him, for the weakness of the flesh. But we shall see 
Him in the clear radiance of heaven, where not one passing cloud 
shall intercept the view, and no infirmity prevent our beholding 
His face in righteousness, “as He is”—* face %o face”—and we 
shall be like Him. Oh, glorious, transporting change, to pass 
from darkness to light—from twilight to perfect day—from clouds 
to clear maar Fig a shadowy visions to substantial realities— 
from gloomy forebudings to deathless joys—from inscrutable 
mysteries to unfolded and perfected love—from distance, and sor- 
row, and sighing, to the bosom of our God—from storms and 
tempests to oceans of endless pleasures! Roll on, ye wheels of 
time; hasten, ye months, your revolutions, and bring the happy 
day, “ and the long wished-for shore.” 

in closing the subject, we must not omit to state distinctly, that 
this perfected vision of God and glory is reserved for the righ- 
teous—for the servants of God, who serve Him; who are regene- 
rated ; who have repented of their sins, and turned to God ; who 
have been converted, and become as little children. To the 
wicked there is another prospect, even that of blackness, and dark- 
ness, and tempest, where not a solitary star shall gild the darkness 
of the night, and no voice be heard but the echo of irremediable 
despair. 





THOUGHT FLASHINGS. 


The Preacher. “ And the sérvant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient—for bearing ;—in 
meekness, instructing those that oppose themselves.” 

Love should wy 4 absorbing feeling of the preacher, the 
prompter of all his motions. Certainly, denunciations of sin must 
often o terribly severe, as when Christ denounced, “ Ye serpents, 
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re generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell!” 

ut — should come trembling with love. Did Christ hate those 
whom He thus terribly addressed? No. He was ready to weep 
over them, as He did over apostate Jerusalem. Oan denun- 
ciations so severe be uttered in melting tenderness? Yes. The 
can come struggling forth with a weeping agony that men wi. 
be so perverse. Oh! for the spirit of Jesus, who amidst the 
torments of the crucifixion, while those persecutors whom he 
came to save, were gnashing their teeth like demons, upon him, 
could pray, “ Father forgive them ; for they know not what they 
do.” Paciens too often in their denunciations of sin are in- 
clined to denounce the sinner alone, manifestly, in hating the 
sin, falling into the sin of hating the sinner. If ever it is, then, 
that the spirit should be very love, the manner love; then if 
ever we should manifest “that the love of Christ constraineth 
us.” Let us weep over sinners, not storm over them, or rather if 
it is a sturm, amidst the lightning and the thunder, let there be 
a cloud bursting and dropping in melting showers of love. 


A fflictions.—“ For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” The 
thundering waters of Niagara as they fall into the fathomless 
abyss, send up a spray, which in the sunbeams forms glorious 
rainbows. So does the stream of afflictions often, pouring down 
from the battlements of heaven, falling into the dark abyss of the 
sorrowful heart, send up a spray, which in the beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness forms glorious rainbows;—rain bows of covenant, 
that “‘whom the toe loveth he chasteneth,”—rainbows of 
promise, that ere long the stricken soul shall bask in that clime 
where no waters of affliction can ever fall. 


Spiritual discernment. “ But the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them for they are spiritually discerned. 
But he that is spiritual judgeth—discerneth—all things.” What 
a mighty property of grace is this spiritual discernment. The un- 
regenerate can have no adequate conception of it. Neither is it 
apprehended in its fullness by the lukewarm professor. It is a 
a placed by the hand of the Omnipotent to the eye un- 
sealed by regenerating balm ; by which hell with its horrors, and 
heaven with its glories, are brought palpably and feelingly near. 
The soul is beheld white with the leprosy of depravity, hideous 
with sin, an heir of eternity,—an eternity of wo, or bliss, as it 
remains subject to the devil, or becomes a joint heir with Christ.” 
It makes Christian duty tower up with unmistakable distinctness 
in the glare of the flames of perdition, and in the sunlight of the 
Lamb. All our spiritual, social, and moral relations are magni- 
fied, or rather discovered in their true magnitude, by this dis- 
cernment. We see and appreciate their real importance, and 
with true Christian zeal fulfill them.—Za Due. 











